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POULTRY can be kept in the backyards of many suburban and town 
homes because the birds are relatively small and adaptable to a 
variety of conditions. 

A backyard poultry flock supplies the family with fresh eggs and 
some meat, both desirable foods of animal origin. Some families that 
have deep-freeze equipment find it practical and economical to raise 
a flock or two of broilers each season, killing and dressing them when 
they have reached the most desirable weight, and storing them in the 
deep freeze. This, housewives find, is more convenient than killing 
one or two birds at a time through the short season when broilers are 
in prime condition. 

A small flock of chickens will consume wastes from the kitchen and 
the garden. These help to reduce the cost for poultry feed. 

This bulletin discusses such subjects as suitable breeds, houses, 
methods of feeding, and sanitary requirements. For information on 
other branches of the poultry industry, write the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture or your State agricultural experiment station. 
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Poultry Keeping in Backyards 

V>y (uiinHil huaUmnhif ,s-/>r(-/f///V.s- o/ ihv A initial anfl I'oultrjf 11 n.^haii(lnj N( xcarrh 
lU'UiH'h. Afjrh'nftnmf l*r.s<iirrh Scrrirc^ 

ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING A BACKYARD 
POULTRY FLOCK 



THE BACKYARD FLOCK is 
kept primarily for ugg i)ro(]iic- 
tioii. It slioiild provide tlio tnblo 
witli frosli o<r<rs (liirinir most of tlio 
year, and at certain seasons, furnish 
cliickens to eat, A small liome 
llock makes an intei*estin<r and 
dosii'able liohby, especially for those 
who work indooi's. It involves lit- 
tle cash oiitla}', and the home makes 
rea<ly use ol' the products. ]\Iany 
backyard j)onltry keepers find sell- 
in*; soin(^ ^nl•pbls ^^<r^s and chickens 
a irood source of exti'a inroiue. 



Droppings and Utter from the 
poultry house ])rovide desirable 
fertilizer for the garden and lawn. 

Chickens can very well be ke])t in 
villages and in the suburbs of towns 
and small cities, Many cities and 
large towns, howevei*, have oi*di- 
nances against ponlky kee])ing. 
Hens kept only for i)ro(hictiou 
nwd not have a male bird in the 
flock. The morning crowing of 
roosters can bo most objectionable, 
especially in thickly settled areas. 



SELECTION OF STOCK 



You can make n stai t in l)ackyard 
poultry keeping by buying hatch- 
ery eggs, day-old chirks, started 
chicks, or ])artly grown or well- 
developed ])ubet^. Ordinarily it is 
not convenient for the city dweller 
to lu\tch eggs. If you Avish to start 
with l-day-old chicks, get them 
eai'ly in the yeai*, preferably in 
March or April. Late-hatched 
chicks I'arely, if evei*, do j^o well as 
tliose hatched early. Uuy only 
from a reliable hatchery known to 
kee]) Ileal thy lairds bi*ed for high 
egg produf'tion. From S to 15 
birds should ])r()vi(le the av(U'age 
family with a liberal supply of eggs 
for most of tho year. AVhen it is 
l)ractical to sell eggs to neighbors^ 
2i) or more hens* may be kept to ad- 
vantage. 

Common breeds of chickens suit- 
able for a l)ackyard (lock kept 
primarily for meat and egg produc- 
tion include Plvmouth Ivocks (Hg. 
1). Rhode Island Reds (lig. 2), 



Wyandottcs (fig. New llamp- 
h'hires (fig. 4), and Leghorns (lig. 
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Fkjuije 1. — A Barred riymouth Rot-k licii. 
The I'lymninli r^u-k a i)opiilar 
era 1-1 mr pose l)roed. 



A. U. author ot the former edilion of tins- IniUeiin, retired in 11)52. 
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Fna'UE 2. — Siiijik'-Coml) Uliodo Islnnd 
KtHl feiunle. This is (nu> of the most 
popular jiciioral-pnrpose biveds for 
and monl pro<liictiou. 

5). although tliere are many otlitM* 
breeds and crosses that are la*|)t. 
Tlie first four breeds are popnhirly 
known as o:eneral-i)uri)()se breeds. 
Tf bred for hiali (»o-o- production, 
they hiy \velh and the}^ also make 
o'ood table poultry. Their e<i;-gs are 
l)rown. The Leahorn i)r()duces 
white oggs, and although it is a 
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Ficria-: A Hock of Whit(» W.vaiulottoS 
in a laying house. 
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FicriM-: 4. — A Xow Ilanipshiro frniale. 

o-()od ega-layino- bi'eed. it is not a 
good meat [)ro(lueer and is rather 
diHieult to confine in outside pens. 

AVhen eggs for hatching are 
desired, only the most vigorous and 
best grown biids should be used for 
bretnling. Yearling lions usually 
make better bree(k»rs than pullets, 
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Fku'RK .">. — A Siiij;lo-C'ouib Wliitt^ Lcjihorn 
fcn^alo. This breed is good for eg}; 
production, bni the hens are more apt 
to lly over the fence than those of 
h<*avier br(*eds. 
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hilt cockerels irenei'jilly irive better mated to 15 to 20 femnles. In the 

fertility flmii yeavlina* or 2-ye<ir-()l(l i>-eiierMl-])ur])ose broods, ono male 

birds. Ill I ho liixlit broods, such as should be ])rovided for every 12 to 

the Loirhorns, one male is usually lo females. 

INCUBATION AND BROODING 



Both (lie natural and the artifi- 
cia] methods of hatchiii<r and brood- 
ing chicks are naail in small flocks. 
For a fow chicks, the natural meth- 
od is oasior and h'ss ox])ousivo. 
The sale of day-old chicks from 
hatcheries has largely done away 
with small incubators for backyard 
flocks. 'J1io Deparfifient's Farm- 
ers' Hullotin laoS, "Incubation and 
Brooding of Chickens," discusses 
this subject more fully. 

NATURAL INCUBATION AND 
BROODING 

The broody han is usually sot on 
a straw ne?$t in a box about 18 
inchof^ square. Place the nest in a 
S|)ot whore the hen will not bo dis- 
turbed and i)ut b> to 15 fertile eggs 
in the nest. Sit ting hens shouhl bo 
well fed on grain and mash. 



About 24 houi's after the chicks 
are hatched, take them from the ne^t 
and ])iit them in a brood coo]) with 
the hen (fig. G). If the weather is 
<'r)ld, 12 chicks are enough for a hen ; 
in warm weather a hen can care for 
IT) or more. A box coop makes a 
good brood coo]), but the simplest 
ty])e is the common A-shaped coop. 
Second-hand packing boxes may 
easily be made over for bi ood coo])s. 
A small covered run cixu be made 
for eflch coo]) and is especially de- 
sirable where there is danger of 
losses from cats, hawks, or other 
l)osts. 

As the tendency to become broody 
is being bred out of many strains of 
chickens, iiat ural incubation of eggs 
is not always successful. Hons oc- 
casionally leave the nest ])erma- 
nontly or oven abandon the chicks 
aftoi- they have hatched. 




Kku kk 0. — A bnxMl (-(lop witli slidiiiji: Uoor. to hou.^e lit'ii and cliicks. Tlic coop rost.-^ 
on :i Hal honid iloor for oasy cloaninj: and rat protection. 
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BUYING DAY-OLD CHICKS 

^NTanv small-flock owners buy 
(liiy-okl chicks to start or to re])leii- 
isli their flocks. Since the cost of 
the chick is sucli a small part of the 
value of the uiatmo i")nllet, it i)ays 
to buy only oood-qnjility chicks. 
Hatcheries wliicli nse breedinir 
Hocks of hi<rh-pro(lnciug, rii^idly 
selected stock sell chicks of the best 
quality. Most hatcliery supply 
flocks are tested for pnllorum dis- 
eiise and all reactors removed be- 
foi'e any e^r^s are set. The most 
desirable flocks arc those in which 
no reactors have been found for a 
number of years. Many hatcheries 
operate nndor an oflicially sn])er- 
vised ]:)rogram Avith ])rescvibed 
standards for the control of i)nl- 
lorum disease. 

The brooder {fi<»:. 7) should be 
started at about 5)0° F. and should 
have reached that temperature be- 
fore the chicks are received. This 



tempera tuie should be reduced 
about ;>n,o to 5"" each week until 
the temi)eratin*e is about 70^. It is 
inipoi-tant to train the chicks to use 
the hovel' for the first day or two. 
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FicuuK 7. — Iiiteri(»r of a brooder hon.«o. 

An enclosure of wire nettin<ij or cor- 
rugated pai)er will kec]) the chicks 
near the brooder. Chicks usually 
need nrtificial heat for 4 to 8 weeks, 
dei)endin<r <>ii the ontsido temper- 
ature. 



MANAGING CHICKS 



Tlie first rule for gettin*:: a ^xood 
profit from poultry is to have high- 
quality birds tluit have been 
hatched early. The next is to keep 
them growing so that they will 
reach laying maturity before the 
beginning of cold weather. 

Cleanliness is essential in raising 
chicks. Thoroughly clean and dis- 
infect the brooder house, and cover 
the floor with dry litter before the 
chicks are put inside. Sheets of 
newspaper, changed daily, are often 
used to keep the chicks from eating 
too much of the fine litter for the 
first several days. A little feed 
may be S])rinkled on the pa])er to 
encourage the chicks to learn to eat 
the first day. 

Young chickens should be raised 
apart from old stock and kept on 



clean land ; otherwise the chicks are 
likely to contract di.seases from 
contaminated soil or to become in- 
fested with worms. Very small 
bare yards soon become contami- 
nated, lender such conditions the 
chickens may do better if they are 
raised in the house with an outside 
wire-floored sun poreh so as to keep 
them entirely ofT the ground. Pick- 
ing or cannibalism is likely to de- 
velop among confined chickens if 
they are crowded or are not given 
close attention. 

Sexed pullet chicks can be ob- 
tained. Sexed lots will have few 
if any cockerels. Sometimes it nnxy 
be more practical to buy started 
])ullot.s in the sunnner, or well-mu- 
tin-ed pullets in tlie fall rather than 
to rnise any baby chicks. 
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FEEDING CHICKS 



Most backyard poultry keepers mixed feeds are of excellent qual- 

find it practical to use commercially ity. For those persons who prefer 

mixed feeds rather than to mix a home mix the following formulas 

their own. Many commercial are suggested : 

CHICK DIETS 1 



Ingredient 


STARTING DIET 


GROWING DIETS 


AU-mash com- 
plete diet 


All-mash com- 
plete diet 


Mash to be fed 
with grain 


Ground yellow com_ 

Ground wheat _ _ _ 

Alfalfa meal 
Soybean meal 

Fish meal _______ 


Parts by weight 
41. 7 
10. 0 
5. 0 
33. 0 
2, 0 
5. 0 
1. 7 
1. 0 
. 5 
. 1 


Parts by weight 
57. 9 
10. 0 
5. 0 
21. 0 


Parts by weight 
34. 3 
10. 0 
5. 0 
37. 0 


Riboflavin supplement _ _ _ _ _ 
Steamed bonemeal . _ _ _ _ 
Ground limestone _ _ _ 
Salt mixture ____ _ _ _ _ 

Cod liver oil _ 

Vitamin B12 supplement _ _ _ 

Total 


2. 0 
2. 5 
1. 0 
. 5 
. 1 


6. 0 
4. 5 
2. 0 
1. 0 
. 2 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 



1 Adapted from Circular 788, Nutritive Requirements and Feed Formulas for 

Chickens, 

2 Enough vitamin B12 supplement should be used to supply 7 micrograms of B12 
per pound of feed. 



The salt mixture listed in these 
diets should consist of 100 parts by 
weight of common salt and 1.7 part^ 
of anhydrous manganous sulfate 
(or 2.5 parts of manganous sulfate 
tetrahydrate) . The use of this salt 
mixture is optional. 

Feed the chicks a starting diet for 
the first 6 to 8 weeks, and then feed 
a growing diet. See formulas 
under Chick Diets. The growing 
diet may be the all-mash, or it may 



be the other mash together with 
grain. Feed only a small amount 
of cracked grain at first, and in- 
crease the quantity gradually. If 
a combination of mash and grain 
is to be fed, do not use the all- 
mash formula, as grain added to 
the all-mash would result in a prod- 
uct inadequate in protein. 

A few weeks before the chickens 
are ready to lay, change the feed 
slowly to an all-mash laying diet. 



FEEDING HENS 



Commercial mixed feeds are com- 
mo^ly used for feeding most small 
flocks. Most commercial mashes 
contain only part of the calcium 
that is required, so it is necessary 



to supply additional calcium in the 
form of oystershell or limestone. 
Follow the instructions of the man- 
ufacturer. 

Diets for laying and breeding 
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hens are given below. The all- with grain is used with a mixture of 
mash diets are fed without any several grains, or with whole or 
The mash to be fed cracked corn. 



other grain. 



DIETS FOR HENS 



Ingredient 



Ground yellow corn 

Ground wheat 

Wheat bran 

Wheat middlings 

Soybean meal 

Alfalfa meal 

Fish meal 

Ground limestone 

Steamed bonemeal 

Salt mixture 

Riboflavin supplement- _. 

Cod-liver oil 

Vitamin B12 supplement _ 

Total 



LAYING DIETS 



All-mash 
complete 
diet 



Parts by 
weight 
25. 0 
20. 2 
10. 0 

15. 0 

16. 0 
5. 0 



4. 0 
2. 0 

. 5 
2.0 

. 3 



100. 0 



Mash to be 
fed with 
grain 



BREEDING DIETS 



All-mash 
complete 
diet 



Parts by 
weight 
20. 5 



10. 0 
15. 0 
36. 0 
5. 0 



3. 0 
5. 0 
1. 0 

4. 0 
. 5 



100. Q 



Parts by 
iveight 
43. 5 



10. 0 
15. 0 
13. 0 
5. 0 

2. 0 

3. 5 
2. 2 

. 5 
5.0 
3 



100. 0 



Mash to be 
fed wath 
grain 



Parts by 
weight 

16. 1 



0) 



10. 0 
15. 0 
30. 0 

5. 0 
4. 0 

3. 0 

4. 4 
1. 0 

11. 0 
5 



100. 0 



1 Enough vitamin B12 supplement should be used to supply 7 micrograms of B12 
per pound of feed. 



Use the same salt mixture as sug- 
gested for the chick diets. These 
mashes contain all the calcium 
needed, and the hens will not need 
additional oystershell and lime- 
stone grit. 

The mash-and-grain feeding is 
the most common. The grain may 
be fed in the litter, but it is more 
sanitary to feed it in hoppers. In 
twice-a-day feeding, about one- 
third of the gi^ain is usually fed in 
the morning and the remainder late 
in the afternoon. Dry mash is fed 
in a hopper and is kept before the 
birds all the time. Plenty of space 
for feeding and drinking is essen- 
tial. 

Feed costs may be reduced by 



feeding waste products from the 
kitchen and garden. Meat scraps, 
and peelings from various vege- 
tables as well as their green tops, 
furnish excellent supplements to 
the ration. However, discretion 
should be exercised in the choice of 
wastes fed. Onions, fruit peels, 
leftover salads saturated with salad 
dressing, and certain other mate- 
rials may impart undesirable fla- 
vors to eggs and poultry meat. Po- 
tato peels should be cooked before 
being fed to chickens. Wastes from 
the kitchen and garden should not 
replace poultry mashes and should 
be fed only so that the flock will 
clean up the wastes in 5 or 10 
minutes. 



RAISING BANTAMS 

Bantams require only small much smaller eggs. Their small 
coops, consume much less feed than size appeals to many, and they are 
larger birds, but lay fewer and frequently kept for ornamental 
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purposes and as fliildi-en's ])ets. 
Tlu» standard brotMls of baiitaius aiv 
luiniatiiros of (ho lnr<zvr breeds. 
Adidt ])anlanis eonsiniie nboiit to 
:25 ])oinids of feed a year. TliiMr 
e</.as \ary in size, ueijiliino- from 
about 11 to 1() ounces per dozen. 

A house for bautnuis may be 
siuall euoH<ih to be ])icke(l ii]) l}y 
handles and moved, toiiether with 
the attached run, to frt^sli ground. 
Such a hons(» may be .'> feet 10 inches 
wide by 4 fe(M 0 inclies deep; 5 feci 
(> inches hi<ih in front and 4- feel T) 



inches hiirh in the rear. The ea- 
tachcd covered run is the s;une 
Avidt.h as tlie lionsc and is a feet 
dee}). Tlie front of tlie run is '2 feet 
<S inclies liiirlu and where attached 
to tlic lionse. *> feet lu<i'h. The house 
and run will acconunodate from (i 
to 10 ])antam hens and a male bird. 
A\'ire-l!oored sun })orches may be 
used to advantage both for youn<i: 
bantams and for matni'e bir(]^. 
Wire, izra vch or cind(M* floors in out- 
side yards aid in koei)ino: them 
stuiitarv. 



HOUSES FOR LAYING STOCK 



The poultry house for the hiyiiij^; 
ilock shoidd bo comfortable, li^ht. 
and dry, and IniYe fi ^ood supply of 
fre*?h ail* but be free from drafts. 
The buil(lin<r should l)e on a well- 
drained site. It should have a 
southern or southeastern e\})osu]'e, 
and the number of Avin<l()ws and 



openings and the amount of veuti- 
lati(m should be adapted to the 
climate. A large back window will 
provide ade(|uate ci'oss ventilation 
on hot days and in climates where 
exti'eme hot weather pi'e>'ails. lu- 
sulation, at least of the roof, will do 
nnr'h to make tlie hou^e moi'c ^-om- 




N-4725-r4 

Kkicrk S. — A litElit. niry layiiis: lionst^ with a coiivoiiii»iit screened run attaclied. 
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fortiible both in winter iiiul ^^iiimner. 
Frnmes covered \\\th <rbiss substi- 
tutes are uBod to close [)art or all of 
tlio openinii's diirin<>* tlie winter. 
'l \\Q Open front and certain of the 
<rlass substitutes admit ultraviolet 
rays of the sun, wliich are excluded 
l)v ordinary irlass windows. To ad- 
mit tliene desirable Him rays glass 
substitntoH nmst be kept clean and 
free from dust. 

The size of the flock, naturally, 
v;ill determine tlie siz(^ of the liouse. 
A safe work in a* rule is to allow 
about 4 s(|uare feet of floor space* 
per bird. The ]i<j:]iter birds, such 
as Le<rh<)rns, usually need a little 
less floor s])ace than such breeds as 
thc^ Plymouth Rocks. Khode Island 
lUnk, or Wyandottes, However, 
liouses may be rather ci'owded with- 
out risk if the birds are allowed to 
I un in an outside yard (fiix. 8), It 
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Fi(;i]i!i': !). — A j^ood type of simple slicd- 
r<)(»f liniiso for :i ino<lcr:ue-si/otl poul- 
try Hook ill the suburbs. The diineii- 
sinns :\vv 10 foot !)y 14 foot. AlSo 
snit:i])lo for laying house. 

cannot bo said that any particular 
type of ])oulti'y house is the best, 
since local conditions determine to 
a larire deofree the type that Atill 
•i'ive o-ood results. The ])oultry de- 
[)artineuts of the State colloore^ of 
airrirulture are prei)ared to make 
reconunenchttions as to the most 
suitable type of bouse for their 
States. 

Practically, either a square or 
rectangidar house is more Satisfac- 
toiy than housed of other slia])es. 
It slw)nl(l be about (> feet hiirh in 



front and at least 4\<2 ft^^'t at the 
back. The depth of thti bouse is a 
matter of ini])ortance because the 
deei)er tlu^ house the less danaer 
that (b-afts will reach the birds 
roost i no- at the rear. A depth of at 
least 10 feet is desirable from the 
standpoint of botli winter and siuu- 
mer comfiut. Ordinarily a shed- 
roof type of house i?; the mo^ 
economical to build (fia*. 9), Mo.-t 
roofs have a i)itch of one-fourth or 
less, but shin<j:le roofs should have 
a pitch of at least one-third. 

FLOOR 

All things considered, concrete 
makes the nu)St Satisfactory floor 
since it is sanitary and more diua- 
ble than any other kind. Board 
floors are also satisfactory and have 
the advantaire over a concrete floor 
in that the house can be moved more 
easily. A board floor is ])referable 
to an eai'th floor which is diflicult 
to clean thoroughly. If a board 
floor is ui>ed it should be fit least 
8 inches oil' the o-njimd. This is to 
prevent damt)ness which causes the 
floor to rot. The raised fh)or also 
discourages rats from living under 
the house. Cover the floor of the 
I)onltry house with '2 or ;5 inches of 
litter — clean wheat or rye straw is 
satisfactory. As soon aS the litter 
gets damp and dirty it should be 
removed and r(?placed with new 
litter, 

A newer system of *'deep litter" 
is now often us(*d with good results 
in the laying house. Start the lit- 
ter in the early fall, add to it and 
stir it frecpiently until the drop- 
]:)ings ber'ome well mixed with the 
litter. AVhen the material bc^comes 
() or 8 Inches dee]) it may be con- 
sidered com])lete and, other than an 
occasional stirring, it should need 
little subsequent attention. This 
litter is not changed until the new 
])ullets are housed the. following 
year. When larger numbers of 
chickens are kept this method can 
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save considerable labor and litter 
material. Sawdust, shavings, or 
commercial litter are commonly 
used for producing built-up litter. 

INTERIOR FIXTURES 

The roosts should be located at 
the rear of the house, away from 
the front openings. They should 
be placed about S^/^ feet above the 
floor and should be from 13 to 15 
inches apart on center. They are 
usually made of 2- by 4-inch or 2- 
by 2-inch pieces, with the corners 
slightly rounded. 

Leghorns require about 8 inches 
of perch space per bird ; Plymouth 
Eocks and similar breeds, 10 inches. 
The droppings board should be 
about 6 or 8 inches beneath the 
roosts and should be 20 inches wide 
for one roost and about 34 inches 
wide for two. The board may be 
made of matched lumber and 
should have a smooth surface com- 
paratively free from cracks. It 
should be cleaned at least twice a 
week. However, if a heavy wire 
netting is fastened just under the 
roost poles the birds will not be able 
to walk in the droppings. There- 
fore, the eggs will be cleaner and 
it will not be necessary to remove 
the manure for several weeks. The 
manure may be used as fertilizer 
for the flower or vegetable garden 
or put on the lawn, but should not 
be used on ground over which the 
chickens run because the chickens 
may contract infections in this way. 

A droppings pit is often used 
instead of droppings boards. The 
pit is covered with heavy wire net- 
ting to prevent the birds from get- 
ting into it. When a pit is used, 
the droppings are removed after 1 
to 3 months. Flies and offensive 
odors can be reduced by periodical 



spraying with DDT and spreading 
hydrated lime over the droppings. 

Nests should be 12 to 14 inches 
square and may be placed on the 
end walls or on partitions. They 
should be high enough so that the 
hens can get under them. Nests 
with back and ends of wire are bet- 
ter ventilated. Cheap nests may be 
made of empty orange boxes or egg 
crates. Nests are usually arranged 
in tiers. Provide a nest for about 
every four or five hens in the flock. 
A broody coop made with a slat or 
wire bottom is needed in which to 
confine broody hens in the spring 
to break up their desire to sit. This 
coop is also useful at other times 
for any birds which may need spe- 
cial attention. 

An open hopper in the laying 
house from which the hens can help 
themselves to dry mash at any time 
is necessary for best results in egg 
production. One of these is shown 
in figure 3, and this as well as other 
types can be bought, or a home- 
made hopper can be made. Two 
important features of such a hopper 
are that it makes the dry mash 
easily accessible and at the same 
time prevents waste of feed. Hop- 
pers may be used also for supplying 
grit and oystershell to the hens in 
the laying house, provided these 
minerals are not mixed with the 
feed. 

Clean water is important in the 
hen's ration. A good-sized galva- 
nized-iron water pail or pan is all 
that is necessary to hold the water 
supply, but it should be located 
about 18 inches above the floor, to 
keep straw and dirt from getting 
into the water. The pail should be 
easy to empty and clean and should 
be protected so that the birds can- 
not get their feet into the water. 



YARDS FOR LAYING STOCK 



Laying hens may be kept indoors 
the year round, but some outside 



yard space is preferable. Hens 
confined to the house will lay well 
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and keep healthy provided they 
have comfortable, well-ventilated 
houses and are fed suitable rations 
containing cod-liver oil or some 
other source of vitamin D. A wire- 
covered outside yard or sun porch 
is advised. This should be about 
the same size as the house, with a 
w^ire, cinder, or concrete floor which 
keeps the chickens off the soil and 
is easily cleaned. For larger yards 
a 5- or 6-foot fence is needed, and 
it may be necessary to clip one wing 
of birds of the light breeds to keep 
them from flying out. Some poul- 
try keepers either alternate their 



chicken yards with the garden plot 
each year or use the garden for the 
chickens during part of the year. 

One way to prevent the soil from 
becoming contaminated is to pro- 
vide a double yard for the laying 
stock. While a crop of green feed 
or grass is growing on one yard, 
the other is used for the chickens. 
Another plan is to locate the yard 
on a slope to assure good drainage 
and no puddles. Heavy showers 
would even wash off and cleanse the 
yard appreciably. Put lime on the 
soil occasionally. 



BATTERIES FOR CHICKS 



The keeping of chicks in bat- 
teries is a relatively new practice. 
This method is used mainly by 
hatcherymen and broiler producers 
and is particularly adapted to hold- 
ing chicks for 1 to 2 weeks and rais- 
ing broilers in complete confine- 
ment. Batteries are used consider- 
ably for brooding chicks and to a 
limited extent for keeping laying 
hens. 

Successful battery brooding re- 
quires regular care and good man- 
agement. As the chicks are closely 
confined they are absolutely de- 
pendent on the operator. Unless 
conditions are kept just right, dif- 
ficulties such as picking, overcrowd- 
ing, and leg weakness are likely to 
develop. 

Feeding is extremely important 
in battery management as the 
chicks receive no sunlight and have 
no chance to pick up other feeds. 
Keep an all-mash ration before the 
chicks all the time. Fresh green 
feed is not ordinarily supplied, but 
alfalfa-leaf meal is generally in- 
cluded in the mash. Cod-liver oil 
or other sources of vitamin D must 
be included in the ration. This oil 
prevents the leg weakness caused by 
lack of vitamin D and sunlight. 



The all-mash starting and grow- 
ing diets previously given are rec- 
ommended for feeding chicks in 
battery brooders. Chicks for broil- 
ers are fed on the same ration, ex- 
cept that the cod-liver oil is omitted 
the last 2 weeks before marketing. 
Additional diets suitable for feed- 
ing poultry in batteries are given in 
Circular 788. 

Chicks in battery brooders pick 
one another and cause great loss. 
This habit is difficult to control. 
Ruby-colored light in the brooder or 
in the room either from colored 
bulbs or from stained windows, 
darkening the brooder room, "tip- 
ping" the upper beak, and the use 
of salves and mechanical devices are 
some of the methods recommended 
for overcoming picking. Another 
control method is to increase the 
salt in the diet for 2 or 3 days, add- 
ing 2 percent of salt to an all-mash 
diet or 4 percent to the mash in a 
grain and mash diet. Overcrowd- 
ing the chickens aggravates this 
habit. Because chicks grow rap- 
idly there is a tendency to permit 
the batteries to become crowded. 
Good ventilation is essential for 
chicks in batteries. 
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CAGES FOR LAYING HENS 



Ca<i*os or bnttpries ;iro nstnl to n 
limited extent for iMviiiu: liens 
(ii<»:. 10). Tliey enable the i)oi{lti'y- 




FiGUKK 10. — Cjijiv ('(luipnicnt for 1;i,V(M-«. 
Note sloi)ing wiro tloor which eauses 
eggs to roll to tho tray at the front. 

man to know the daily e<rir i>i'oduc- 
tion of eacli hen, inakin<r it easy to 
cnll the poor layers as soon as they 
cease to he pi'ofitahle. (irowiiio; 
])nllots shoidd ho avaihd)le foi* re- 



])lacements in order to utilize the 
en (^-e equipment ellieiently. Pullets 
uuist have ^iood viaoi" and vitality 
to do well in cnuos. AA^ith o'ood 
eqiiii)nient and pro])er manauement, 
hens in catres should lay appu-oxi- 
mately tlie same nrunher of e<r.us as 
liens ke])t on the llooi' in v^ell-bu lit. 
hen h()us(\*. Kee])inir (^ach ben in a 
se])arate roni])artmeiit in the batter- 
it^s ])i'everits camiibnlism. which is 
ol'ten (be cause of considera))le moi'- 
tality wlien layinir flocks ai'e ke])t 
conlined. 

The ca<re method reqidres consid- 
erable eqni])ment, and I he ])er hen 
investment is much ^-reater than in 
tlie sinofle-wall, unheated layin<i: 
houses. 

All all-mash diet is recommended 
for feedin<r layin<>- hens in ca^es. 
Mash is ke])t befoi'e the hens all the 
time, and feeds which ai'o coarsely 
<»;r()iind are i)referrod. Some orow- 
ors feed i)ellots, 

Tlie use of tho complete batteiy 
system. incliidin<>" the I'aisino- of pul- 
lets in batteries to layin<r ao'e, is 
limited. However, this method is 
now becomino: more poi)ular in the 
KoutluM-n climates and ma,y continue 
to <jfaiii. 



USE OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 



Many owners of smaller flocks 
are usin<*; artificial li^rhtT^ in the lay- 
in<j: houses to ji^ive the i)nllets a li2- 
lo 14-hoiir day dnrin*r tlu^ winter 
montli.s. The use of art ificial li^'lits 
not only increases the ])r()])()rl ion of 
i'il^^ laid durinu' the fall and winter 
months when e<»:^ ])rices are hi<2:liesl 
but. also helps to keep the bii'ds in 
betttu' condition. Usually the lights 
are used on the ])ullet^ only from 
about October 1 tliron<rh February 



or ^larch. Fortj^-watt electric 
lani])s e(iuii)])e(l with IG-inch reflec- 
toi's ar(^ ])laced from 5 to () feet 
above the floor in the i)ens (fi<r. o). 

Li<i:bts may be used in the morn- 
ing- or both moi*iiiiig and eveiiiii<r. 
Automatic devices are <>"eiierally 
used to control the li<^ht. AVith 
eveninn: liiihts some mathod of dim- 
mino: the iio;ht is neco?^sary to allow 
the bens to <>•() onto ilio roo??ts before 
the li<rbts are shut oil' completcl3\ 



SELECTING TO IMPROVE PRODUCTION 



Eg<r ])i'()ducti()n of tlu^ Hock nia}^ 
bo improved l)y selection of <vood 
bens, and by culling the poor la^^U'S. 



Choose ])ullets that will (1) mature 
early, (2) lay at a hioh rate and, 
lay persistently to the end of 



n 





FicrijE 11. — ApiHN-u'juice of comb and 
wattles of a lien in laying condition 
(l(d*t) and one not in layinji" (-(aidiiitjn 
(riiilit). The lien at tlie left laid nur, 
oiij;s ill a year; the one at the rijjlit. 
only 22. 

llie lajing year, ^vitIl little or no 
brood ino???;. Production dnrino^tlio 



second layiuo- year is* iisnally 20 per- 
cent IcHS til an (liirino- (lie first yc^ar. 
and it iii-ually is not ])r()fital)Ie to 
kec]) liens for eofo* production more 
than '2 years. 

The best time to cull pulkt or hen 
jlocks is in (he la(e Summer or early 
fall, because at this sea?ion it is easy 
(o di^tiuginsli the ^ood from (lie 
poor layers. The most ])ersis(ent 
layers will molt late and tlieii* heaks 
and shanks will he thoi'ouizhly 
bleached of their oi'iginal yellow 
coloi'. The api)earance of the comb 
and wattles (li<r. 11) and the condi- 
tion of the j^nbic bones, abdomen, 
and vent are o-ood indications of 
hiyino- condition. A practical way 
to identify poor birds is to mark 
them with colored le^ bands. 



CONTROLLING DISEASES, LICE, AND MITES 



Ilemo\*e sick birds from the flock 
to prevent further loss. In case of 
an outbreak of disease, consult a 
veterinarian or communicate with 
your State a<rricultural colleiiv, 
i^ivino- a complete desciiption of 
the sympt4)nis and the conditions 
iindor which the ilock is kept. 
After removiii«i: the sick birds from 
the flock, thoroughly clean and dis- 
'infect the ])oultry house and all 
IVediuii' and waterino; e(jui])ment. 
If treatment of sick birds is advis- 
able, kee]) lliem confined while beiuu; 
ti-eated. In many cases, in an out- 
break of disease, it is better to kill 
the affected birds and burn or bury 
them deeplj. Farmers* Bulletin 
lf)r):> describes dis*ea^t*P; of poultry 
and snir<rests methods of prevention 
and of treatment. 

Sanitation is important in keep- 
ing down diseases and parasites in 
])oultry flocks. Some ])oulti*ymen 
lime their soil annually. Keep (he 
poultry lum^e clean and the Moor 
well covorad \f\ih clean, dry litter, 
except where the deep litter system 
is used. Pi'ovide comfoi'table. well- 
ventilated, and well-liirlited houses, 
free from drafts and dampness. 



Scrape the floor of the i)onltry 

house, and clean and di^infc-t (he 
liousp thorou<>-hly at k^ast once a 
year. Elites may be eradicated by 
usiuiT a "^'ui table inseetieide, such as 
anthrac(Mie oil, caibolineum. or 
creosote, on the roosts, roost su])- 
ports, and nest boxes. This may be 
paintud on with a brush, or it may 
be diluted with an equal (juantity of 
kerosene and used as a spray. Crude 
petroleum is cheaper but less effec- 
tive. Exauiini^ the under ])ai*t of 
the roosts for mites every week or 
two in wai'ui weather and less fre- 
(jnently in cold weather. Examine 
the birdfe?, and if lico are i)rejient, 
trent all the birds with a good in- 
.sectieide. One of the best of these 
is commercial sodiiun (luoridc. lluh 
a small i)inch of it into the feathers 
of the head, neck, back, brea'^t, and 
thio:h, below each win^, at the tail 
head* and under the vent. A sim- 
plei* ti-eatment foi' lice is to iipply a 
thin ribbon of a 4()-i)ercent solution 
of nicotine sulfate on the top of the 
roosts just before the birds ^-o onto 
the I'oosts. Lindane as a s])ray or 
as a I'oost paint is also used to con- 
trol lice. 
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RECORD KEEPING 



Owners of small flocks usually 
like to keep records of returns and 
expenses of their poultry flocks. 
The most essential records are the 
daily egg production, a cash ac- 
count of receipts and expenses, and 
a yearly inventory. Estimated 



values of poultry meat and eggs 
used in the household should be in- 
cluded in the receipts. For further 
information see Farmers' Bulletin 
No. 1614, ''Business Records for 
Poultry Keepers." 



FINISHING CHICKENS FOR THE TABLE 



If there is a special market for 
dressed fowls it may pay the 
grower to feed a fattening ration 
to the birds selected for marketing. 
Ordinarily small-flock owners gain 
little by attempting to finish or fat- 
ten their birds for market, espe- 
cially if the flock is in good condi- 
tion as a result of well-balanced 
diets. However, liberal feeding of 
a suitable diet can put considerable 
weight on healthy chickens that are 
not in good flesh. 

Young cockerels being finished 
for broilers need more protein than 
older birds because the cockerels 
are still growing. They will make 
the best gains if placed in small 
pens and fed two or three times a 
day on a mash moistened to a 
crumbly consistency with milk or 
buttermilk. The first few feedings 
should be relatively light, but be- 
ginning with the last feeding on 
the second day the chickens may be 
given all the wet mash they will 
eat in half an hour. Broilers of 
the heavy breeds weighing from 
114 to 2 pounds at the beginning of 
the finishing process require ap- 
proximately 31/4 to 4:^2 pounds of 
feed for each pound of gain. If 
the chickens are of the Leghorn 
breed, they may require approx- 
imately to 5% pounds of feed 
per pound of gain. Roosters weigh- 
ing 4 to 5 pounds require approx- 
imately 4% to 7 pounds of feed 
per pound of gain and capons and 
hens usually require 8 to 12 pounds 
of feed per pound of gain. Thus 
with knowledge of current feed 



costs and market prices the pro- 
ducer may calculate the cost of 
adding weight to his birds and de- 
cide vrhether it promises to be 
profitable. 

The appearance and condition of 
dressed poultry depend greatly on 
the skill and care used in the killing, 
packing, and cooling. It is best to 
dress chickens when the weather is 
cool, when the birds are to be used 
soon, or when they can reach mar- 
ket within a few hours. Feed no 
solid food in the 12 hours before 
killing, but supply plenty of water. 

Market fowls may be either scald- 
ed and picked or dry-picked after 
being killed. Scalding is the easier 
method. Dry picking is more diffi- 
cult and is seldom used, but it re- 
sults in a more attractive fowl, 
which may sell more readily on 
some markets. The dry-picking 
method also requires a special meth- 
od of killing the bird by cutting the 
jugular vein in the back of the 
mouth and sticking the knife blade 
into the brain through the roof of 
the mouth. 

Water temperatures used by poul- 
trymen range from 128° to as high 
as 190° F. Chickens and turkeys 
are often "wet-picked" after being 
in water at a temperature of about 
130° for approximately 30 to 35 
seconds for young birds and from 
40 to 50 seconds for adult birds. 
The higher temperatures should be 
used mostly with fowls and with 
extreme care to prevent serious 
damage to the skin appearance. If 
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high scalding temperatures are used, for chilling and packing, or place 
the birds cannot be chilled in air or the birds in a moisture proof wrap 
they will discolor. Use crushed ice after chilling. 

HOME METHODS OF PRESERVING EGGS 



During the spring and early sum- 
mer, when eggs are abundant and 
the price is reasonably low, they 
mayl)e preserved for use in winter 
when they are few in number and 
expensive. Fresh eggs properly 
preserved may be kept for 6 to 9 
months. Eggs laid during March, 
April, and May usually are of high 
quality when laid, and keep better 
than eggs laid later in the season. 

Only fresh eggs with sound, 
strong shells should be preserved, 
and any eggs which are soiled, 
cracked, or even slightly checked 
should not be used. Dipping eggs 
in mineral oil is a simple, inexpen- 
sive way to preserve them for sev- 
eral months. Small quantities of 
light-grade oil may be obtained 
from the drugstore. Warm the oil 
to thin it but have it no hotter than 
the hand can stand with comfort. 
Eggs keep best if they are oiled 
between 12 and 24 hours after they 
are laid. Put several eggs in a wire 
basket, dip the basket into the oil, 
drain, then pack the oiled eggs in 
clean baskets, crates, cases, or car- 
tons, and store in a cool celler or 
household refrigerator. Oiled eggs 
may have cloudy whites when 
broken-out for use. This cloudi- 
ness does not harm their usefulness 
in any way and should be looked 
upon as an index of proper pres- 
ervation. Eggs poorly covered 



with oil or oiled too late will not 
have cloudy whites. 

Water glass is sometimes used for 
preserving eggs for home use. For 
14 to 15 dozen medium-sized eggs, 
use 1 quart of water glass to 9 
quarts of water that has been boiled 
and cooled. Measure the water 
into a 5-gallon crock or galvanized 
can which has been thoroughly 
cleaned and scalded. Add the 
water glass and stir the mixture 
thoroughly. Place the eggs in the 
water glass solution, and be careful 
to have at least 1 inch of the solu- 
tion covering the eggs at all times. 
If there are not enough eggs on 
hand when the solution is first 
made, more eggs may be added 
from time to time. Keep the solu- 
tion containing the preserved eggs 
in a cool, dry place. The container 
should be tightly covered to pre- 
vent evaporation. 

Eggs may also be preserved in 
limewater obtained by slaking 2 
pounds of lime in water and mixing 
the clear solution with 5 gallons of 
boiled water. Do not use galva- 
nized containers for the limewater 
solution. Eemove the eggs from 
the preservative only as needed for 
immediate use. Wash off the coat- 
ing which covers the shell. When 
eggs preserved in water glass are 
to be boiled, make a small hole with 
a pin at the large end of the shell to 
allow the air in the egg to escape. 
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